



Ford alienates veterans by vetoing GI aid increase 


By Reuben Ibanez 


What personal gains 
President Jerry Ford may 
have chalked up 
diplomatically during his 
recent junket to Japan, Korea 
and Russia, he may have lost a 
great deal of it with 
Americans at home upon his 
return. No sooner had he un- 
packed his bags, President 
Ford immediately announced 
a proposal for a $4.6 billion cut- 
back in specific federal spen- 
ding for the remaining seven 
months of the current fiscal 
year as a step to cool off in- 
flation. 
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Ford's recommended cut- 
backs would come in health 
and veterans programs and 
so-called “‘income security’ 
programs for the poor, 
amounting to $3.1 billion of his 
proposed figure. 


Analysis 


More immediate to the 
concern of educational cam- 
puses across the nation is 
Ford’s - slashing aid to 
veterans. And simultanesulsy 
to his announcement of the 
proposai, the President had 
also vetoed a joint House- 
Senate veterans bili, S-3705, 


————— 


which he called “too _in- 
flationary.”’ The bill would, 
among other things, increase 
educational benefits by 22.7 
reent for 11 million post- 
orea and Vietnam era 
veterans. 

Efforts to override Ford’s 
veto are to be made today in 
the House and tomorrow in the 
Senate, and backers are con- 
fident that the veto will be 
overriden. Even Ford expects 
his veto to be overridden by 
both houses 

But speculators also see a 
possibility that lame duck 
legislators could help quash 
the override efforts by com- 
mitting themselves to Ford's 


wishes in return for federal 
appointed jobs. In light of this 
situation, veterans throughout 
the country have been sending 
telegrams to their U.S. 
legislators and asking for 
their support of the measure. 


The bill would also extend 
GI maximum undergraduate 
benefits from 36 to 45 nionths 
and establish a $600-a-year 
direct loan program for 
veterans who can’t get federal 
loans elsewhere. Ford objects 
to both provisions, and he 
would prefer an increase of 
educational benefits by only 
18.2 percent effective the first 
of next year, instead of becom- 


ing retroactive to last 
September 1. 

Ford's action may appear 
as an affront to veterans. His 
attitude toward veterans’ 
programs recently could be 
interpreted by ex-GI's as a 
slap on the face in the wake of 
the president's granting of 
amnesty to draft resisters. 

Many of the veterans had 
returned from an unpopular 

“war’’ in Vietnam with high 
hopes of employment and 


educational opportunities 
What most of them faced. 
though, were high unem- 


ploymers and spiraling costs 
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See 
———— 


The recent four day Thanksgiving holiday swovibell a chance for students to Seamperartty get 


away from it all. Undoubtidly the coast was a favorite retreat. 


Photo by debi quok 


World spy network 
rivals our own CIA 


(ZNS) Harper’s magazine 
reports that a privately-owned 
intelligence-gat hering 
organization has quietly ex- 
panded into a worldwide spy- 
ing and security network that, 
in many ways, rivals the CIA. 

The organization in ques- 
tion, based in the Bahamas, is 
named ‘‘International 
Intelligence, Incorporated’, 
and is known as ‘‘Intertel’’ by 
its muktinational corporate 
clients. 

Among the indi viduals and 
groups linked to ‘‘Intertel’’, 
accordi r’s, are 
matey le Mong Robert Ves- 
co, Richard Nixon, ‘Bebe’ 
Rebozo, E. Howard Hunt, the 
1.T.T. corporation, and 
allegedly, members of the 
Mafia. 

Interte!, after being 
created by gambling interests 
in the Bahamas in the early 
1960's, has expanded to the 
point where it now has offices 
discreetly located in London, 
Toronto, Washington, D.C., 
New York and Los Angeles. 

This mysterious. cor- 
poration, Harper’s states, is 
“for hire’’ by the major 
multinational corporations 
around the world. It functions, 
the magazine, says, much like 
a private ClA—gathering 
intelligence data on _ in- 
dividuals and _ political 
movements posing a threat to 
its clientele 


The current staff of 


‘“Intertel’’ reads likea “Who's 
who of intelligence agencies.” 
Among those on Intertel’s 

ivroll are former top agents 
of the CIA, the FBI, the 


,ational Security Agency 


drug agencies: the 


evenue Ser 


U.S. organized crime strike 
force and the Defense 
Intelligence Agency 

One of Intertei’s most 
famous assignments, 
Harper’s reports, was to 
secretly spirit Howard 
Hughes out of Las Vegas to the 
Bahamas four years ago. 


Nixon 


initiated 
mass arrests 


(ZNS) New materials 
released by the Justice 
Department indicate that the 
controversial mass arrest 
policy, used by federal police 
during Mayday 
demonstations in Washington, 
D.C., in 1971, was hatched by 
former President Nixon. 

During the Mayday anti- 
war protests on May Ist of 
1971, an estimated 12,000 
demonstrators and innocent 
by-standers were rounded up 
in police sweeps and were 
locked up in the RFK 
Stadium—which was 
converted into a mass deten- 
tion center 

A federal court review of 
the mass arrests found the 
procedures illegal and = un- 
const itutional—and judges 
ordered all protesters 
released and charges against 
them dropped 

Until last week, it had beer 

simed that the irrest 
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CSUS prof was priest in Mexico, UFW organizer 


By Bob Cooper 


John McFadden was a 
priest in Mexico, an organizer 
for Cesar Chavez in Delano, 
and is now an Education 
professor at CSUS. 

The 38-year-old McFadden, 
who is tri-lingual, joined the 
faculty this semester. He is 
writing a doctoral thesis onthe 
philosophy of Paulo Friere, 


the prominent Brazilian 
intellectual. 

Soon after earning a 
philosophy degree at St. 


John's College in Southern 
California, McF adden was or 
dained a parish priest in 1963 
He served the next two years 
as a Catholic priest in 
Claremont and Pasadena 

Deciding it was time fora 
change, McFadden then went 
to Cuernavaca. He lived inthis 
town, 50 miles south of Mexico 
City, for two years. He spent 
the first four months studying 
at Cuernavaca’s Center for 
Cultural Research 

Ivan Illich, a close friend of 
McFadden's Bishop, invited 
him to attend the center. 
Illich, who founded the center, 
is a world-renowned inteilec- 
tual, priest, and the author of 
De-Schooling Society (1970). 

At the center, McFadden 
was put through a program of 
‘de-Yankee-ization.’ “It was 


designed to make my 
presence as least offensive as 
possible," McFadden ex- 
plained. 


Upon leaving the center, 
McFadden started a parish 
from scratch in a new section 
of Cuernavaca, and was its 
priest for nearly two years. 

Then, in August of 1967, he 
left the priesthood. ‘I just 
decided that being a priest 
was not where it was at."’ The 
next year he married. 

He left Cuernavaca, to 
attend the University of the 
Americas in Mexico City. He 
wasted no time in earning a 
degree in psychology, taking 
nine classes one summer. 

Then he came to San Fran- 
cisco State to earn an M.A. in 
Counseling, ‘‘because I 
thought I wanted to be a 
shrink.’’ Later his interests 
changed, but first he was 
swept into the struggle of the 
farmworkers. 


Worked for Chavez 


In August, 1971, McFadden 
offered his services to Cesar 
Chavez's _ United 
Farmworkers Organization 
(UFWO). “Fred Ross and I 
went to work on planning an 
Education Department.’”’ 
Ross taught Chavez all that he 
knows about union organizing. 

‘*‘Most unions have 

_ Education Departments. 








Sacramento 
State 
Bird Watcher 


Usualiy their goals are to 
teach workers about contracts 
and a little about the 
constitution of their union. But 
Cesar’s main objective was in 
the direction of emotionally 
committing the workers to the 
union. He wanted a large 
number of workers to be really 
committed, not just to belong 
to the union because they had 
to. What Cesar was looking for 
in the Education Department 
was that intangible thing of 
how to turn the workers on to 
being active members of the 
union. That was the glorious 
dream 

“The picking season was 
ending and the long winter 
was coming up, so the union 


wanted to develop their 
Education Department as 
best it could.”’ 





JOHN MCF ADDEN 


At first, McFadden worked , 


at the UFWO Headquarters in 
La Paz, near Bakersfield. 
Then, when Chavez came to 
La Paz, he sent McFadden and 
Ross to Delano to educate 
workers in groups of 30 or 40 at 
a time 

“Just as I was getting my 
feet wet in Delano, they 
needed an organizer in 
Lamont.'’ So he was sent to 
Lamont, a small farming com- 
munity just south of 
Bakersfield. 

“What most unions do when 
there’s a personnel shortage is 
to offer $17,000 a year and look 
for a good organizer. But the 
UFWO is staffed entirely by 
volunteers, given only ex- 
penses and five dollars a week 
spending money. So most of its 
organizers are from the fields, 
and there’s always a shortage. 

**Chavez wanted 
organizers who were idealistic 
and who were willing to live 
the same life or worse, 
economically, as 
farmworkers.”’ 






the 


After working in Lamont a _ 


while, an emergency came 
up—Proposition 22. Placed on 
the November, 1972 ballot, the 
anti-farmworker proposition 
was an attempt by the big 
labor unions to deceive 
California voters into thinking 
a ‘yes’ vote would favor farm 
laborers. 

McFadden and his wife 
Georgia were assigned to 
organize the ‘No on 22’ cam- 
paign in Riverside and San 
Bernardino Counties. They 
Started work in September. 

The campaign was 
successful. The measure was 
blocked by a 60-40 margin in 
McFadden’s counties, and by 
a smaller margin statewide. 

The next UFWO campaign 
was the Safeway boycott. 
“After that started, Georgia 
and I had a long conference 
with Cesar about the 
Education Department. We 
decided that it would wait until 
this series of emergencies was 


A new creative arts 
program has been launched 
this semester. It is designed to 
further cultural development 
in the Sacramento area. 

The program provides an 
opportunity for young people 
and adults to study one or 
more fields of the creative arts 
with university faculty and/or 
advanced students, privately, 
or in classes, without neces- 
sarily being enrolled as 
regular university students. 
Registration for classes and 
private instruction is on a 
semester basis, and will take 
place for the spring term on 
Saturdays, January 18 or 25, 
1975, between the hours of 9 
a.m. and 1 p.m. in the foyer of 
the Music Building. 


Projected classes for the 
spring semester in addition to 
individual music instruction 
include three in the field of 
creative dance: Intermediate 
Jazz Ballet and Exercise, 
taught by Joan Sherman, 
professional dance instructor; 
Intermediate Ballet Techni- 
que, taught by professor 
Revay Anderson, professional 
dancer; and Beginning 
Modern Dance, taught by 
Deneen Ford, also a profes- 
sional dancer. The theater 
arts department will offer two 
sections of Tap Dance and 
Stage Routine to be taught by 
Daniel Truhitte, professional 
actor and dancer. 


Although details are not 
there are e 
the following 
Creative 


over. You can’t fight little 
fires when there's a big fire to 
fight." 

So McFadden, who had 
decided he wanted to be a 
college professor, began 
teaching and working on his 
doctoral thesis at UC-Santa 
Cruz. He is still working on the 
thesis, which is for the 
Sociology Division of the in- 
novative university’s ‘History 

Consciousness’ Depart- 
ment. 
The book-length thesis will 
examine the applicability of 
Paulo Friere’s philosophies. 
Friere is a prominent leftist 
intellectual and priest from 
Brazil. McFadden believes 
Friere’s doctrines “are useful 
in understanding what the 
farmworkers are doing.” 
McFadden has devoted a 
chapter of the thesis to show- 
ing how Friere’s ideas are im- 
piemented on the practical 
level by the UFWO. 

Still involved with the 


classes require a minimum 
enrollment to materialize, and 
are also limited to amaximum 
number 


A descriptive brochure of 
offerings for the spring 


UF WO, McFadden pi-kets for 
them once a ee ee 
present effort is a cott 
against Gallo wines, Iceberg 
lettuce, and table grapes. 


So far, McFadden is im- 
pressed with CSUS. “The 
Students are far better than I 
expected. I find they are more 
interesting than UC-Santa 
Cruz students, both as 
students and people. And Sac- 
ramento is a much nicer town 
than its reputation in the Bay 
Area. I find it delightful.’’ He 
lives in Sacramento with his 
wife and two-year-old 
daughter. 


McFadden is in the School 
of Education's Behavioral 
Sciences Department. He 
teaches Sociology of 
Education and Community 
and School R-lations classes. 

He has no plans right now of 
doing anything else. But then 
you never know about John 
McFadden. 


semester will be available 
about December 15. Requests 
for it can be made by calling 
454-6414, or by writing to: Pas- 
chal. Monk, coordinator, 
Creative Arts Program, 
CSUS, Sacramento, CA 95819. 


Nursing student complains 


A pre-nursing student who 


was twice refused admission ° 


to the Clinical Nursing 
program has complained of 
“an aversive situation sur- 
rounding admission to Clinical 
Nursing.”’ 

Hazel Redfern first applied 
to the program in October, 
1973. She failed the test re- 
quired for admission. 


In the year that passed, she 
has taken 26 more units and is 
eligible to take the admission 
test again. 

Instead, she and others in 
her position received a form 
letter stating she could reap- 
ply ‘‘and go through the same 
old hassle; however we were 
not allowed to retake ‘the 
N.L.N. test,’’ she said. 


“I believe it is unfair and 
ridiculous to ex students 
to reapply with the same score 
from a year ago after com- 


leting a year’s work.”’ 
Redfern recommend s ‘that 


in the ad- 


Esoteric Record Service 


sing students and taxpayers 
have been ripped off long 
enough and it is time for the 
administration and faculty to 
see that it doesn’t continue to 
happen. "’ A; 


Science 
bigoted 


In “Future Shock,”’ Alvin 
Toffler says that ‘‘much that 
now strikes us as in- 
comprehensible would be far 
less so if we took a fresh look at 
the racing rate of change that 
makes reality seem...like a 
kaleidoscope run wild.’’ Philip 
Wander, social and rhetorical 
critic from San Jose State 
. University will be attempting 

‘that fresh look today at oa 
p.m. in Speech 132 when 

will present a spoken version 
‘of his soon-to-be ' 


; 


titioners have advanced a par- 
ticular wre ae ap- 
.proaching a bigotry 
despite, and because 
jof, scientific claims to 


| detachment and objectivity. 


The essay, in its pre- 





Phil Sherwood / 442-5169 


Who knows more about PSA, 
the unofficial state bird than 
your own official campus rep? 
With more California flights 
than any other airline, PSA is 
ready to take off any time you 
are. Next time you need a 
reservation, watch for your 
bird watcher. Or whistle. 


PSA gives you a lift. 


blication form, has already 

: fon acclaimed a ‘potential 
tour-de-force’ by Edwin 
Black, current editor of the ‘‘- 
Quarterly Journal of Speech.”’ 


Wander’s lecture is spon- 
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Health Center offers medical help 


By Kay Akers 


Remember the dinky one- 
story building (and just about 
that many rooms too) that 
housed the Student Health 
Center last year? Now Student 
Health has a big, new, two- 
story building already open, 
and additional space curren- 
tly under construction. The 
Staff tc serve you has been ex- 
panded too 

At each student's disposal 
is a complete medical team 
consisting of several general 
medical doctors; specialists 
including an orthopedic con- 
sultant and a gynecologist: a 


new nurse practitioner: 
general nurses: a_phar- 
macist, psychiatrist, social 
workers, lab technicians, a 
wealth of medical aides, 
volunteers, and_ student 
nurses. 


Services available are as 
varied as the people em- 
ployed, and designed to meet 
the diversified needs of the 
student population. You name 
it: it’s probably available: if 
not they will tell you where it 
is. 

Some of the services are: 
“TRIAGE” or emergency 
screening which treats 
ailments on the spot or refers 
to a special department if 
necessary. Triage is staffed 
by experienced nurses and a 
nurse practitioner, with an 
M.D. who is assigned there for 


the day. Help is available ona 
drop-in basis when the Health 
Center is open: Mon. - Thurs. 
7:30 a.m. to 8 pm... and 
Fridays from 7: 36 a.m. to 4: 30 


p.m. 

The Health Center has ex- 
tensive birth control and con- 
traception services, including 
counseling on a drop-in basis: 
information slide show and 
discussion sessions - on Tues. 
& Wed. at noon and Wed. 
evenings at 6:30 p.m.; 
physical examinations and 
prescriptions for your birth 
control method of choice (call 
for appt.). In the near future 
the Heaith Center will be 
dispensing oral con- 
traceptives, diaphragms, and 
IUD’s. Call the Center for 
details 

VD counseling and 
treatment is available 
ANYTIME Monday through 
Friday on a drop-in basis; ab- 
solutely NO CHARGE—if you 
have any doubts whatsoever 
don't hestiate to stop by. 


Pregnancy counseling and 


testing is offered, also on a 
drop-in basis. Recently 
developed for any student 
interested is a weight control 
clinic, for those of you 
concerned with pounds (plus 
or minus) and an exercise 
class on Tues. - Wed. nights 
from 7 to 8 p.m., and I - 1 
counseling on M - F, 8 to 12 
noon by appointment. 


Everybody's doing it 
oe d pinball, that is 
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By Jan Early 


The battle was about to 
begin. My weapon that would 
start the war was clutched in 
my sweaty paim. However, I 
knew I had two chances to beat 
my opponent. 

I dropped my weapon in the 
designated slot and the op- 
posing force lit up with all 
kinds of lights and color. The 
enemy was alerted. The battle 
had bezun. 

The exciting battle of man 
versus pinball machine. 

Pinball machines have 
been around for years. 
However, it was just last year 
that machines have been 
moved into the CSUS cafeteria 
to alleviate some of the 
students’ boredom. The 
machines are very seldom 
quiet or unoccupied. Their 
rings and pings add their 
chatter to the dim roar of 
human voices. Many students 
have that extra quarter to 
drop in the slot for the thrill of 
victory or the agony of defeat. 


Inilation has not excluded 
the world of pinball machines 
from its msing costs. A 
machine which once offered 
three games for a quarter, 
now can only go two rounds. 
Perhaps it’s not inflation but 
battle fatigue which halts 
these giant machines from a 
third bout. 

“Students are traditionally 
out of money,” said John 


Heath, Director of Student 
Housing, explaining why 
students will put 25 cents into a 
machine. 

Half of the money 
generated by the dorm pinball 
machines goes into dorm ac- 
tivities such as movies or arts 
and crafts. Therefore, the 
money comes right back tothe 
students. If a machine is 
damaged, there is just one less 
movie the following month. 

A pinball machine tour- 
nament is an annual affair put 
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Something brand new is a 
Breast Exam Clinic to begin 
December 5th, which is 
women teaching other women 
breast selfxamination: what 
to look for and how to look for 
it; which will be group dis- 
cussion and demonstration 
Women: drop in anytime Mon- 
day 10 a.m. to 12 noon, or 
Thursday 10 a.m. to 12 noon, 
and 6 to 8 p.m. 

Other services available 
are minor surgery under local 
anesthetic, orthopedic con- 
sultation and cast application 
(crutches and slings are also 
available on a loan basis), 
diagnostic X-rays, full lab ser- 
vices, immunizations 
available all day on Wednes- 
days for a service charge of 50 
cents each, tuberculosis tes- 
ting, psychiatric services, and 
a full pharmacy to dispense 
prescriptions (there is a $1 
pharmacy-use fee only no 
charge for the medicines 
themselves) 

Also available and scarcely 
known by most students is the 
CSUS Blood Bank. Blood is 
available for every student 
and his or her immediate 
family, and also alumni. 

Social workers are 
available for counseling about 
emotional or _ physical 
problems, life hassels, 
welfare system and eligibility. 
food stamps, etc. 

The new buiiding annex to 
open soon will have a 


on in the spring by the dorm 
students. 

Another area of interest is 
the game of foosball. It 
perhaps doesn’t enjoy the 
popularity of the pinball 
machines for the simple 
reason that one game costs 25 
cents. The foosball games in 
the dorms are being taken out 
soon because no one plays 
them. 

The battle of the pinball 
continues to rage as new rec- 
ruits are not lacking. 


FEATURING 
EGG NOG 


{;-- with the purchase of 2 Big Mac * 


and a 


order of fries. 


‘Or choose from Chocolate, Strawberry. 
‘Vanilla . . . 

*rhey've delicious in any flavor. That's 
: Ibecause McDonald's uses the finest 
j ingredients. Flavors them just right. And 


+ whips them to triple-thick goodness. 





physiotherapy department 
Also in the melting pot is a 
Student advisory committee 
which will allow for student 
imput regarding needs and 
ideas for change or im- 
provement of Health Center 
services. 

The Student Health Center 
is open Monday through 
Thursday from 7:30 a.m. to 8 
p.m., and Friday from 7:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Thursday 
mornings, triage is the only 
service open until 9 a.m. since 
the medical doctors go on 
grand rounds at UCD Medical 
Center, and _ inservice 
education programs are held 
fer all staff at this time. 

Once a month the Center 
closes for a full staff meeting 
(with the exception of triage, 
which is ALWAYS open during 
regular hours—go around to 
the back entrance) for the pur- 
pose of coordinating services, 
and staff education. 
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Position 
open at 
KEG 


Applications are now being 
taken for KEG station 
manager. KEG is the campus 
limited AM radio station. 

Applicants must submit a 
resume to Janet Clark, cam- 
pus media coordinator, in 
Douglass Hall 110 before 4 
p.m. December 10. 


Internships 
available 


Students desiring practical 
political experience as an 
intern at the Capito! should ap- 
ply soon in Social Science 127. 
Upper classmen with some 
political experience and train- 
ing in English or journalistic 
writing will have a strong ad- 
vantage. Inquire in the 


government department of- 
fice. 


LOVE IS 


Love is a giving thing, 

SO give the gift of love 

... @ Keepsake diamond ring. 
Choose from perfect solitaires, 
beautiful matched sets and trios. 
Modern and traditional settings 
in precious 14K gold. Keepsake, 
there is no finer diamond ring. 


Tes te bottom—LADYLOVE, RACHEL, LADY VALLEY, BAITTAMIA 


Td Reg Ao. Pend Ca, 


Fim: wer Keepeake Jewelers in the Yellow pages or dial tree 800-243-6000. In Conn. 890-882-6606. 


HOW TO PLAN YOUR ENGAGEMENT AND WEDDING 
Send new 20 pg. booklet, “Pianning Your Engegement and Wedding” plus 
full color toider and 44 9g. Bride's Book gift offer ali for only 35¢.  F-74 





KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS, BOX 90, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 13201 
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Unacculturated Indians unite 


By Ben Deianey 


Indian land claim cases 
continue to reflect the current 
consciousness of the native 
peoples of California and of 
the nation 

Members of the Quechan 
tribe of Southern California 
are occupying 152 acres aiong 
the Colorado River. They 
claim the U.S. government 
has not abided by an 
agreement signed in 1884 
which turned the land over te 
the tribe 

Now a San Diego cor- 
poration is attempting to build 
a campground on their ances- 
tral land 


The tribe has tried to stop 
the construction by legal 
means but have been making 
little progress through the 
courts 

Elmer Savilla, president of 
the Quechan Tribal Council, 
has finally decided to occupy 
the site in order to bring atten- 
tion to the situation and force a 
decision. 

That decision is still to be 
made however. The oc- 
cupation has continued since 
Oct. 3, 1973. 


Even the Wampanoags of 
Massachusetts, the Indians 
who greeted the Pilgrims in 
1620 and participated in the 
first Thanksgiving, are suing 
to eject the town of Gay Head 
from their ancestral land of 
250 acres. 

There are many Indian up- 
risings occuring this year. 
News of their activities is 


Chft's Notes put you inside the 
heavy stuff the novels, plays 





During the past 14 years Chiff's 
Notes has used over 2 400.000 tons 


often in our newspapers. The 
new modern day Indian 
awareness which began about 
five years ago is probably res- 
ponsible for the present ac- 
tivist movement. I have only 
scratched the surface in this 
bi-weekly column. 

You may be asking yourself 
by now why all these Indians 
are trying to get land 
primarily. They must be in- 
sane with bitterness you sav 
Why have they waited until the 
1970's to renew their fight for 
land which has been gone for a 
hundred years? Maybe you 
think they are speculating, or 
trying to get something for 
nothing, as a land hungry real 
estate entrepreneur might 

Actually, not all Indians are 
actively involved with land 
claims. Some have ac- 
culturated themselves to 
White society and are living in 
comparative comfort with all 
the modern conveniences. 


Although these Indians, the 
successful ones, the ones who 
aren't ‘“‘lazy,”’ are in- 
creasingly being filtered into 
our society as lawyers, 
biologists, professors, etc., 
they do not, in terms of their 
positions, represent the goals 
of the majority. 

Many tribal peoples are 
primarily interested in 
salvaging the last remnants of 
their particular culture. They 
know it is almost too late. Cus- 
toms and ceremonies once 
diligently practiced are 
remembered today only by the 
very old. Time is running out 
fast for many of these original 
inhabitants. 

At the heart of cultural re- 
Stablishment and _ preser- 
vation is the need for Indian 
unity and the issue of land ac- 
quisition. With the return of 
ancestral lands, or at least the 
establishment of land bases 
better suited to Indian culture, 
tribal customs can be reborn. 


Close family proximity is a 
necessary condition. The 
scattering of tribal members 
during the 19th century to 


stones. 







Arareity carries the largest selection of fine 
contemporary jewelry at reasonable prices. 
Sterling Silver & Goid with and without 
Northern California’s largest selection of old 


reservations hundreds of 
miles apart did much to des- 
troy Indian culture. It served 
only one purpose then - the 
military strategy of ‘divide 
and conquer.’ 

Many of the larger tribes 
were split for this reason and 
also because settlers would be 
irked if a reservation was 
created or enlarged nearby 
Many members of the Modoc 
tribe of northern California for 
example, were moved from 
their homes in and around the 
lava beds to reservations as 
far away as Oklahoma 


How can cultural traditions 
which drew their material and 
psychological support from 
the animals, trees and plants 
of northeastern California be 
carried on in the desolate 
panhandle of Oklahoma? It 
would be something like tak- 
ing you or I to the Gobi Desert 
1,000 miles from nowhere, giv- 
ing us a transistor radio, a TV 
and a bottle of pop and telling 
us to remain there 
indefinitely. There is only one 
item which might help us to 
endure and that’s enough 


whiskey (or marijuana) to 
blow our minds for the 
duration 


It's no wonder to me that In- 
dians all over the United 
States are locking back to 
their original existence for 


ethical, spiritual and 
psychological support and 
guidance. 

We, and the U-S. 
Government, rather than 


providing the American In- 
dian with an impetus to ac- 
culturate themselves have 
done a far better job of con- 
vincing them that the natural 
life of the ‘primitive’ Indian 
was far superior. 

Lame Deer, medicine man 
of the Sioux, remarks in his 
book, Lame Deer, Seeker of 
Visions: “Being an upper- 
middle-class white kid living 
in a split-level suburban home 
with a color TV is what we call 
cultural deprivation.”’ 
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THE HUMOR IN 
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Laughing stock 





Daddy's big mouth 


By Michael Anderson 


Is General Idi Amin, Ugan- 
da’s answer to the Godfather 
making himself heard in 
Whasington more than most 
people thought? 


To the uninitiated, it should 
be explained that General 
Amin, or Big Daddy as he is 
affectionately known to 
anyone out of his earshot is 
without doubt the most coior- 
ful leader on the international 
scene today. 


He has his own unique way 
of dealing with problems. 
When Asians began to have too 
much economic success in 
Uganda, Big Daddy simply 
kicked them out. All of them 

When Big Daddy's political 
opponents become to much of 
a pain, they are usually found 
floating face down in the river 
the very next day, suffering 
from that dread disease that 
seems to have reached 
epidemic proportions among 
Uganda's politicians, sledg 
hammered face 


He also has a sense of 
humor. A strong supporter of 
the Arab cause in the Middle 
East, he once showed up at a 
very formal Affair of States to 
declare his solidarity. Among 
the medals he chose to pin on 












the front of his dress uniform 
was a 1945 British Good Con- 
duct Medal, and another 
medal bestowed upon him dur- 
ing friendlier times by none 
other than the Israeli Army 

Perhaps the General's 
finest hour came when he 
declared. much to the em- 
barrassment of Arab allies, 
that Hitler must surely have 
been a good and a wise man 
since he knew what to do with 
Jews. 

General George Brown, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff has begun copying Big 
Daddy's religiousunny-out - of 
- a - political - hat style 
Brewn’s statements concer- 
ning jewish control of 
American banks and 
newspapers were humorous 
when they were made a couple 
of weeks ago, but since then, 
Earl Butz has managed to top 
them. 


Butz, who is usually up to it 
in controversy, last week 
endeared himself to Catholics 
by doing his own little take-off 
on Pope Paul. 

It would have been funny 
coming from someone else, 
but diplomacy was not served 
by the stand up material of a 
U.S. Secretary of Agriculture. 

In a_ statement issued 
yesterday, defending himself 
from critics of the incident 
Butz explained ‘There is 
always somebody calling for 
the resignation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and 
I am no exception...” 

Big Daddy would have 
loved it. 

Sam Goldwyn wouid have 
been proud. — 
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Nicholas Von Hoffman 


Prices hit sweet tooth nerve 


People with sweet teeth (or 
is it people with sweet 
toothes?), anyway, people 
who prefer not having any 
ivory in their mouths to giving 
up soda pop and candy bars 
are furious over the price of 
their favorite commodity. 
Hearings have been held in 
Washington on the subject 
and, if Henry Kissinger hasn't 
told us that the high price of 
sugar will decay Western 
Civilization as we know it, 
there are others willing to 
declare that the American 
consumer is entitled, by right 
of birth and citizenship, to 
pour the stuff down his mouth 
or his gas tank at a reasonable 
price. 

Nevertheless the price 
climbs, but there is hope in 
sight. Of late the television 
news programs have been 
quoting various private and 
public experts to the effect 
that no leveling off is in 
prospect. Such an- 
nouncements almost always 
mean that the reverse will 
happen. Hence it is safe to as- 
sume that the sugar buying 
panic, both by the bag at the 
supermarket and by futures 
contract in the commodity 
market, is about to top out and 
that the price will soon crash. 
Let's hope it takes down with it 
a lot of the piggy wutzes 
who've hogged it up these past 


few months, and then let's 
forget the subject. 
While we've been 


mesmerized by the high cost 
of pastries, matters have been 
going badly in the 110-story, 
$150 million-plus black tower 
in Chicago where Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. domiciles 
itself. Last week there must 
have been much gloom in 
upper reaches of that phallic 
symbol of con ate pride. 
The New York Stock Ex- 
change temporarily 
suspended trading in Sears 
stock, when our nation’s 
largest retailer announced a 
29 percent drop in its earnings. 
The company is still a very, 
very long way from being in 
trouble, but, because of its size 
and dominant position, a look 
at its difficulties tells us 
something about our own and 
the economy’s in general. 


Look at What’s Selling 


Sears is an unwilling par- 
ticipant in the nationally 
shared sense of foreboding. 
The conviction is around that 
times are going to get harder, 
so that even people who still 
have some money aren’t spen- 
ding it and, when they do, they 
reveal the kind of future they 
anticipate. That’s why com- 
panes ong B oi os and 

ontgomery Wa or more 
on this see the December 
‘‘Fortune’’) are doing a huge 


plies, freezers, home garden- 
ing equipment and Franklin 
stoves. Whether those buying 
these items do so because 


’re trying to save money, 
oP ieons 


y foresee such 


TINY’S 






awful social disruptions 
they're reaching for a degree 
of isolated independence, is 
impossible to say. Either way, 
though, it’s obvious they’ re af- 
raid. 

Another sign of people's 
assessment of their prospects 
is the large volume of business 
that Sears is doing in bunk 
beds. Since the birth rate has 
pancaked faster than the Wall 
Street averages, this can only 
mean that more and more 
adults are doubline up rather 
than going out and renting or 
buying living space. 

But the mood and the shrin- 
king purchasing power of 
Sears’ customers isn’t the only 
difficulty this enormous cor- 
poration must contend with. 
There's the problem of debt. 
By the end of last year Sears’ 
charge account customers 
owed it a mere $4.7 billion. 
That in and of itself wouldn't 
be destructive if the company 
could sit back and collect the 
interest accruing from all 
those revolving charge ac- 
counts. It can’t. Sears, in its 
turn, has to go out and borrow 
the money to cover what its 
customers owe it; and even 
though you may think Sears 
has been ripping you off, ac- 
tually the credit it’s been ex- 
tending you has been ruinous 
to the company. In the four 
months ending with October, 
the interest on the money 


Sears has borrowed to pay for 
its customers’ 


charge ac- 





counts has run just shy of $107 
million. That kind of dough 
can wipe out an awful lot of 
profit. 


Basic Problem Not Met 


The Sears response has 
ranged from a minimal 
amount of price cut- 
ting—within narrow limits, 
they're locked into their 
prices—-to dumping unwanted 
inventory. The company is, 
for instance, disposing of $6 
million worth of shoes it 
ordered but no longer thinks it 
can sell. That will cost Sears $2 
million, and, while it may 
have some small good effect, 
it won't meet the basic 
problem of buyers, retailers, 
manufacturers and bankers 
all being loaned out and bor- 
rowed out. 

Pretty soon now, somebody 
is going to have to pay 
somebody else, but that’s not 
happening with installment 
debt defaults running higher 
than at any time in the last 24 
years. No wonder, when you 
consider that, not counting 
mortgage payments, at least 
17 percent of everybody's 
after-tax income is going to 
pay off consumer debts. 

No doubt the government 
will try to force enough money 
into the system to keep us all 


Con’d on page 11 





IF YOU'D LIKE TO DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT THE ENERGY SHORTAGE 
THIS iS A GOOD PLACE TO START. 
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Christian Science Monitor 


TRON AAINISTRATION | 
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‘THAT COMPLETES THE QUESTIONS—IF THERE ARE 
NO FURTHER ANSWERS, WE’LL ADJOURN’ 
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487-7835 6811 FAIR OAKS, CARMICHAEL 










If you're a top graduating 
engineer or technical student 
who isn't afraid of jumping 
feet first into one of the most 
complex problems of the dec- 
ade — the energy shortage — 
PG&E may have a job for you. 

The work is challerging. The 
pay is good. And the benefits 
are above average. 

If you’d like to do something 
meaningful with your life, as 
weli as earn a good living ina 
job with good security, there 
may be an opportunity for you 
at PG&E. Inquire at PG&E’s 
personnel office. 

PG&E Professional Employ- 
ment Office. 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, CA. 


PGE 


An Equal paged Employer 
— men and women. 
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Textbooks Are Being Returned. 
Buy Yours Now At A Savings. —— 
M.C. ESCHER 
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The HP-35 Electronic Slide 
Performs a// basic arithmetic, trig and !og 
calculations automatically. Has an 


a 
Addressable Memory, displays 10 digits 
in fixed decimal or scientific notation 


7% | automatically positions decimal 
point throughout its 200-decade 
range. Cost, $225° 














Performs 44 
scientific functions 
including vector arith- 
wnat 1c, rectangular to 
“1 polar conversion, mean and standard 
deviation. Has 9 Addressable ; 














Memories. At $325° it's the pre-pro- 
grammed caicuiator for a// scientists. s 
. efigineers and students of science: 





HOURS 7:45-7:30 Mon.-Thurs. Fri. 
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BOB WELCH 


The real Fleetwood Mac 
appeared on stage, led by 
Californian, Bob Welch. He 
piloted the English band 
through 18 musically diverse 
numbers, all of which were 
well presented and exciting. 

Newer compositions by 
Welch and Christine McVie 
evoked a feeling of profes- 
sionalism, while older blues 
renditions that Welch grasped 
at so feverishly became faulty 
adventures. 

From what appeared to be 
a warm-up session for Welch, 
Christine McVie and organist, 
Doug Graves came the Mac's 
opener, Coming Home. The 
instrumental suddenly ignived 
itself by adding a John McVie 
thundering bass line and an 
ever-present percussionary, 
Mick Fleetwood. Welch's 


voice rang out through the 
auditorium much clearer than 
most 
song 


EAST J BARBERS 


rformers. The 
as a good in- 


rock 
serv 


a Spe i) a 





’ 


troduction for the rest of the 
show 

The tone changed frequen- 
tly as Welch reached back for 
one of Fleetwood Mac’s 
earlier singles, The Green 
Manalishi. He spent hardly 
any time in moving on to the 
next rock presentation, Angel. 
The California influenced 
rocker was a little too loud, 
and vocally unintelligible. 

Volume levels dropped con- 
siderably as Christine sang 
one of her most popular works, 
Spare Me a Little of Your 
Love, and a newer addition to 
her illustrieus repertoire, Bad 
Loser. Her vocals added much 
to the live Fleetwood Mac 
sound as did her compelling 
keyboard artistry. 

“You had better recognize 
this hit song, or put your hands 
over your eyes,’ quirked 
Welch as he sang Sentimental 
Lady. It was his best vocal 
performance all night and 
with the same breath he 
changed key and transformed 
the lyrics ito another 
favorite, Future Games. 

“This song was written 
three years ago in Paris, 
France. We were really 
wasted at the time,’’ Weich ex- 


MIKE & CURTS 


TAXIDERMY 


Specializing in birds only 


mounted; in-flight 
standing 
landing 


Examples of work may be seen in a completely 
paired collection of the central valleys’ migratory 
waterfowl. The valley’s most complete collection. 


Call 332-5298; Mon, Wed, Fri. 
anytime after 3:00 


Tues, Thurs. 
before 11:00 


& after 6:30 


QUALITY WORK at AFFORDABLE COST 





Three groups provide 
long, memorable concert 


Photos by jl rhodes Text by Mark Hanzlik 
Fleetwood Mac 


Fleetwood Mac nearly did it all last Tuesday night in the 
smoke-filled Memorial Auditorium. The concert was com- 
pletely over by 1:30 a.m.; marking the end of nearly five 
hours worth of splendid rock and roll music. 


plained. This song became 
Fleetwood Mac's best overall 
creation all night. The com- 
posers, Welch and Christine 
McVie harmonized well; 
Welch in particular concen- 
trated all his instrumental ef- 
forts on a very melodic lead 
guitar solo. It was his best 
also. 

A newer song of a similar 
nature followed, entitled Ber- 
muda Triangle. The  per- 
cussive song entranced the 
audience lyrically. “The Ber- 
muda Triangle is an area off 
the coast of Virginia. It’s an 
area where thousands of ships 
and planes have disappeared. 
People tell stories, '' Welch 
related one pariicular 
instance to the beligerant 
crowd and then continued, 
“It's like Barry White. I get so 
emotional over the Bermuda 
Triangle."’ 

Christine again took control 
as the band backed her nicely 
on an old standard, I'd Rather 
Go Blind. It was a gladly 
accepted change of pace. The 
long piano introduction to 
Why, allowed Christine the 
chance to spotlight her solo 
abilities on piano 

Welch's Night Watch gave 
birth to many guitar, piano, 
organ and bass solos. On this 
long song, the entire band left 
the stage with the exception of 
Fleetwood (Who's clad in a 
leather jockey’s outfit). He 
danced and patted a conga 
drum to his own funk rhythms. 
Welch and the remainder of 
the band reappeared on stage 
this time, Welch holding a 
double-necked guitar (6 and 12 
Strings). Expecting some 
iight-jazzy sounds to be 
emitted, one only hears more 
rock-riffs from Welch’s 
freakish guitar. 

Christine made her last 
vocal appearance of that even- 
ing singing Believe Me, while 
Welch picked out some 
cleaner licks on his simple 
blues guitar. From this point 
on, the band concentrated 





solely on old blues patterns to 
please the few Peter Green 
fans that may have been 
present. 

On the popular song, Black 
Magic Woman, Welch expels 
extremely good guitar licks 


and sings with a _ deter- 
mination one can admire 
through listening only. The 
song has been dote by far too 
many bands by now: Peter 
Green's original still stands 
above all others. 

It is during Welch’s far 
from inventive guitar solos 
that one realizes the superior 
talents of the seasoned rhythm 
section. Veteran John McVie 
with his back to the audience 
soloed well on his own 
instrumental, Searching For 
Madge and Mick Fleetwood 
hunched over his drums play- 
ing with a supereminence. 

After a brief excursion on 
another of Green's hits, Oh 
Well, the band rambled on into 
a blues jam including Rat- 
tlesnake Shake. Welch im- 
provized vocally and on guitar 
remained clear and concise 
revealing shades of Peter 
Green 

Unfortunately the concert 
ended abruptly after Welch's 
attempt to gain audience par- 
ticipation failed. The real 
Fleetwood Mac left the hot 
Stage only once. 


Little Feat 


Little Feat is a hard-wor- 
king six member American 
rock band that produced a 
sound one can only describe 
with one word, Boogie. 

The band leader is Lowell 
George, a man with a silver 
slide and a golden throat. 
George lead his band on stage 
and they proceeded to ‘Boogie 
their speakers away.’ They 
are a group that specialized in 
rock music aithough various 
members were capable of 
playing jazz, folk and funk. 

rge sang and played 
guitar well on Rock and Roll 
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LOWELL GEORGE 


Doctor, one of the hardest roc- 
kin’ songs from their latest 
LP. Longtime member Bill 
Payne showcased his 
keyboard and vocal talents on 
another audience favorite, Oh 
Atlanta. 

Little Feat’s best presen- 
tation was Cold, Cold/Tripe 
Face Boogie, a 15 minute 
medley that always comes off 
good. Paynes’ piano work was 
inventive as hell and did not 
display conventional rock 
pianist gibberish. Elton John 
is a prime example. 

Extra-lead guitarist and 
singer, Paul Barrere played 
wah-wah as George ‘Boogied 
his scruples away’ on the 
medley. 

Unlike Fleetwood Mac, the 
audience participated abun- 
dantly during a hand clapping 
session and called the band 
back by a match encore. 

They returned almost 
immediately, presenting two 
short numbers to the anxious 
crowd: one of which called 
Willin’, George played acous- 
tic guitar and sang 
beautifully 


Triumvirat 


Triumvirat opened up the 
concert one half hour later 
than originally expected. A 
loudness seemed to penetrate 
the very edges of the 
auditorium as the German 
Band blasted their way 
through an hour of com- 
plicated rock. 

Triumvirat sounded almost 
like Emerson, Lake & Palmer, 
although at times they 
mimicked Yes beautifully. 

Their best songs, 
Schooldays and Dimplicity 
featured guitarist-bassist, 
Helmut Kollen on _ vocals; 
Jurgen 
Fritz is on almost every solo 


‘expedition. 


Kollen and drummer Hans 
Bathelt served as a rhythmic 
backup unit all night. The only 
problem with Triumvirat next 


‘to their over-amplification 


and poor light show was the 
long synthesizer solo in which 
away the 
listener’s eardrums... 
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By Dan Parker 


Muscular music, drumbeat 
Strong...chorus chants, 
Brother/baritone and Sister- 
/soprano...strains of Africa.:.a 


poet calls, audience calls 
back...shades of New 
York...repeat, repeat, 


repeat...past into present and 
present is past! 

This is drama. This is 
ritual, celebration, and com- 
munity. This is the work of the 
Sons/ Ancestors Players when 
they present three original 
one-act plays tonight at 8 p.m 
in the CSUS Outdoor Theatre 
Admission is free and per- 
formances will. run through 
December 8. 

The dramatic troupe will 
lend their dynamic voice this 
evening to two plays by Pearl 
Cleage Lomax: Sales and 
Hymn For The Rebels 


= Eugene Redmond’s ritualistic 


drama, Music And I Have 
Come At Last, will also be 
presented. 

Sales, a satirical parody of 
the sterotypes found in Black 
life, opens the program and is 
directed by Brenda Newsome 
Hymn, directed by Norval 
*‘Pudd’’ Jackson, is a melod- 
rama set in a time of 
revolution. It centers on the 
dialogue between a militant, 
young Black man and an older 
Black woman. Tommy Ellis 
will direct Music and I which 
celebrates the work of Henry 
Dumas, a writer killed in 1968 
by New York police. 

Songs, dance and drums 
weave the poetry of Dumas 
















Sons-Ancestors present play 
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together, making clear 
connections between 
traditional African culture 
and contemporary Afro- 
American life. The play’s 
author, Eugene Redmond, is 
on the staff of the English 
Dept. 

Sons/Ancestors has a rich 
and varied past that includes 
national attention for their 
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Brenda Newsome 








work in addition to spawning 


professional careers for 
several players. 
Playwright Pau! Carter 
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Mary, Mary 
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‘May interest you’ 


By Susan Katz 


Have you ever been 
divorced? If so, Jean Kerr's 
Mary, Mary currently playing 
at the Bacchus, may interest 
you. The play deals 
humorously and poignantly 
with a_ situation many 
Americans find themselves in- 
volved with. 

Bob (Hugh McEvroy) and 
Mary (Anne Abeel) have been 
separated nine months: their 
divorse will be finai in two 
weeks when Bob will wed Tif- 
fany (Charlotte Foust). Mary 


is dating Dirk (James 
Hughes), a Hollywood sex 
symbol. and Oscar (Roy 


Reeves) is the friendly family 
lawyer who inadvertantiy 
instigates a rehashing of old 
times 

The show is jammed with 
quotable lines (‘It won't be a 
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iSacto. Ca. _ 929-3838! 


marriage, it will be a 
merger’), interesting action 
(involving sleeping pills, 
sweet rolls and a closet) , mild 
hysteria and even a few tear- 
jerkers. 

There is only a_ small 
problem with the acting: but 
considering that most of the 
players are relatively inex- 
perienced, it is understan- 
dable. Foust was too theat- 
rical for such an intimate 
Stage, and several of the other 
players goofed their lines and 
were visibly shaken. Anne 
Abeel, however, more than 
compensated for the rest of 
the cast. She was husky, witty, 
and very believable. 

Mary, Mary is playing Fri- 
day and Saturday nights at 
8:30 thru December 21. There 
will be a special performance 
on New Year's Eve. 
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Women join men’s swim team 


By Michael Anderson 


Coach Tom Ehlert’s swim- 
ming team won't be starting 
practice until after 
Christmas, but interest is 
already being focused on the 
diving poo! where for the first 
time, women will outnumber 
men on an integrated CSUS 
team. 

The diving team so far in- 
cludes three women and only 
two men. Coach Ehlert ex- 


IM volleyball 
playoffs 


Wednesday, Dec. 4 
7 p.m. 


Game i—Sierra Keggers vs. 
Second Shots 

Game 2—Cumquats vs I Felta 
Thi 

Game 3—The Ghetto vs. 2nd 
Draper 


7:30 p.m 


Game 4—Stoners: vs. Winner 
of Game 2 
8 p.m. 

Game 5—Winner of Game 1 
vs. Loser of Game 4 
Game &—Winner of Game 4 
vs. Loser of Game 3 
Game 7—Winner of Game 3 
vs. Loser of Game | 

8:45 p.m 


Game 8—Winner of Game 5 
vs. Winner of Game 6 


9: 30 p.m 


Game 9—Winner of Game 7 
vs. Winner of Game 8 


b 


FRANCISCO FERNANDEZ-OCHOA 


Interested in 


Dr. Don Zingale of the 
CSUS physical education 
department, is trying to form 
a competitive ski club on cam- 
pus. In order for-it to be 





pects Mike Klunk ard Debbie 
Allmuth to be the top Hornet 
divers. 


Allmuth came within a few 
hundredths of a point of mak- 
ing the sectionals in high 
school competition last 
year—an accomplishment 
that qualifies her as a force to 
be reckoned with in the Far 
Western Conference 


Klunk should also be a stic- 
kout, providing he developes 





Randel$ Sturgeon 


Sturgeon, Henson 


In the second annual In- 
tramural Turkey Trot, 
Randell Sturgeon and Gail 
Henson won turkeys as a 
reward in winning the race. 
Nov. 26 

Sturgeon covered the not 
quite two-mile course in nine 
minutes, 27 seconds. Henson 
was the first woman finisher, 
completing the course in 11 
minutes 


Steve Nicolini and Glen 
Lewis finished behind 
Sturgeon, and each won a 


his great natural ability to get 
height off the board. 

So far as swimming goes, 
Ehlert will be relying upon two 
of his star water polo players 
o provide a nucleus for a yet 
o be built team. Dave Kinsel 
ind Don Harrell are both 
sophomores, each with a year 
of experience under his belt 

Returning veterans and JC 
ransfers should provide 
chiert with the rest of his 
alent. 


Gail Henson 


win turkeys 


chicken. Dale Phillips and 
Cathy Richaei finished behind 
Henson, and also won a 
chicken each 
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Pictured, not in order: Jean and Linda McCullough, Cynthi:. 
Mathews, Kelly Strong, Anita Martin, Terry Wilcox and Judy 


Murphy 


To learn competition, team 
pride, and new skills, try out 
for the women's _inter- 
collegiate basketball team. 

The season opener is the 
Chico Invitational Tour- 
nament on January 9, and on 
January 16, the team hosts the 
National Australian All-Star 
team. Other contenders in- 
clude the University of Reno, 


U.c. Davis, and WU.C. 
Berkeley. 
Sacramento's squad was 


second in Northern California 


Women hold cage tryouts 


last year, and Coach Linda 
Hughes is again looking 
forward to a favorable season. 
There will be two teams 
coached by Linda Hughes and 
Chery! Pincombe. 

Try-outs began Monday. 
but will continue as long as 
needed to select the team. 
They are held in the Women’s 
Gym daily from 3-6 p.m. 

All girls participating must 
obtain a physical clearance. 
For details see Hughes or Dr. 
Judy Holland in P.E. 148. 


Thompson, Webster head all-star list 


David Thompson and Mar- 
vin Webster, who earned 
player of the year honors last 
spring in leading Nort 
Carolina State and Morgan 
State to NCAA national cham- 





competitive skiing ? 


formed, he needs to know how 
many classified far west 
racers there are on campus, 
who would be interested in 
competing. You don’t have to 


be classified to join. If 
interested, come to the meet- 
ing heid every Thursday at 
7: 30 p.m. in Psych 150, or you 
can call Zingale at 454-6246. 


pionships, head the list of 62 
outstanding senior. per- 
formers whose names will 
appear on the East ballot for 
participation in the fourth an- 
nual Pizza Hut Basketball 
Classic. 

The nation’s top 124 seniors, 
as selected by a 10-member 
national media panel, are 
listed on the East and West 
ballots for potential in- 
vitations to appear in the 
NCAA and NAIA-sanctioned 
charity event to be held April 
15 at the Las Vegas Conven- 
tion Center. 


Players in the nationally 
televised game are selected 


by popular vote with ballots 
available now ai the nation’s 
1700 Pizza Hut restaurants 
and at participating univer- 
sities. The top eight 
votegetters on each squad are 
extended ~ automatic _ in- 
vitations. The other two spots 
on eacP team are filled by at- 
large selections. 

Thompson, along with 
ballot nominees Monte Towe 
and Tim Stoddard, paced NC 
State past Marquette, 76-64, in 
the NCAA Division I finals last 
March. At the same time, the 
7-foot-1 Webster was leading 
Morgan State to a 65-52 defeat 


of Southwest Missouri State in § 


the NCAA Division II finale. 


Midgets win in hockey action 


Saeramento’s Midgets won 
their sixth game in a row Sun- 
day defeating Truckee 
Meadows, 5-4, at the Ice 
House. The winners iced the 
game in the second period 
with four goals, David Janke 
contributed two goals. 


The Squirts, led by their 
outstanding scorer Jeff 
Collins, won their third 
straight contest, 5-4, against a 
tough Santa Rosa _ team. 
Coilins collected four goa!s for 
Sacramento, and now has 25 
for the season. 


Other Sacramento teamsin 
the league faired worse. The 


Junior team lost to Hayward, | 
81, but played most of the 
game with only six men. Jay 
Cassidy made a valiant effort 
to contain the oppositien by 
blocking 63 shots. 

Dan Leaverton and Sean 
Osburn scored a goal apiece 
for the Mighty Mites in their 
game against Marin, but to no 
avail, as the Marin team took 
a 5-2 decision, and jumped into 
a first place tie with the Mites. 

The Peewees and Bantams 
traveled to Sun Valley, and 
lost a pair of games, 8-1 and 18 
0. Ron Spurr of the Peewees 
scored the only goal for Sac- 
ramento. 
















Recycling enjoying 


growing support 


By Nancy Dravis 


According to the California 
Committee for Resource 
Recovery, paper recycling en- 
joys growing public support in 
the Western US; and it’s im- 
portance to the region's in- 
dustrial capacity is illustrated 
by a current short-term over- 
supply of the waste paper 
market. 

Leonard Bayless, spokes- 
man for the state-wide 
coalition of 853 environmental 
and community groups, ex- 
pressed concern that the tem- 
porary slump in demand for 
waste paper might discourage 
pubiic support for the recycl- 
ing movement at a time when 
“all indicators emphasize a 
need for recycling now more 
than ever before." 

“In the stress of the 
moment, we must remind 
ourselves of our common, 
long-range needs to make best 
use of our resources. Recycl- 
ing is the most practical 
answer to that need,”’ Bayless 
said. ‘‘Coming off a recent 
period in which there was a 
severe shortage of materials 
for recycling, the present 
market circumstance gives us 
a chance to develop the 
relationships vital to our pur- 
poses.”’ 

Penny Hansen, EPA 
resource recovery specialist, 


forecast that while virgin 
timber continues as_ the 
largest source of paper, 


recycline “can and will gain 
more relative importance as a 
result of a hungry world's 
demands upon the land.”’ 

She explained that with 
forest products harvesting 
representing a low yield of 
productivity for the land, ‘‘it 
stands to reason that more 
land will be needed for food 
production and less land will 
be used for-forestry.”’ 

Bayless said although 
demand for virgin timber has 
yet to surpass the supply, it’s 
something which the US 
Department of Agriculture 
and the American Paper 
Institute, foresee within as lit- 
tle as 15 years. 

The authoritative 
American Paper Institute, the 
trade association represen- 
ting the entire paper industry, 
estimates that domestic 
markets for waste paper will 
rise by a million tons per year 
through 1977. 


Ford vetoes 


Con’d from front page 
of living. The proposed GI bill 


of hanging on to their 
studies in the face of spiraling 
costs 


A reflection of the veterans’ 
bitterness to Ford’s attitude is 


Power hungry? 


Those interested in being 
the Hornet editor for the spr- 
ing semester must turn their 
resumes in at Douglass Hall 


110 by 4p.m. Tuesday, Dec. 3.” 
The C. 


Media Board 
will interview all candidates 
and select an ditor by the end 
of this semester. 


While there are now excess 
supplies of used newspapers, 
the nation’s publishers face a 
Shortage in newsprint, the 
paper on which they produce 
their publications. Stanford 
Smith, president of the 
American Newspaper 
Publishers Association said, 
“There is an urgent need for 
added newsprint manufac- 
turing capacity. Our estimate 
is that the United States will 
require 13 million tons of 
newsprint in 1980, and there is 
not now, nor is there construc- 
tion for, enough manufac- 
turing capacity to meet that 
demand.’ 


Weeklies and small daily 
newspapers are expanding 
their demand for newsprint, 
Smith said, more than 
compensating for some 
reduced demand by major 
dalies' newsprint conser- 
vation efforts. Tonnage con- 
sumed by the smaller 
publications, ‘‘rose about 20 
percent during the past year 
alone, according to Theodore 
Serrill, executive vice 
president for the National 
Newspaper Association, 
Washington DC. The as- 
sociation represents weekly 
newspapers throughout the 
country. 


Last winter's peak demand 
for used paper of all grades 
was “‘very unusual and very 
temporary”’ because of com- 
bined domestic and foreign 
shortages, M.J. Mighdoll, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the 
National Association of 
Recycling industries said. “It 
briefly obscured the long stan- 
ding needs for revisions in tax- 
ation, transportation, and 
procurement policies which 
are now clearly visible 
again,’’ he remarked. 

A little-recognized _ad- 
vantage of recycling is that it 
is a hedge against inflation, 
said Bayless. ‘‘We’ve got to 
turn things around and in- 
crease supplies 
recycling. This will slow the 
upward spiral of prices.”’ 

“We must remember that, 
as opposed to costly waste in 
our landfills, recycling is 
productive, extends the useful 
life of resources, and produces 
new, non-tax revenue for our 
communities,’’ Bayless con- 
cluded. 


commander-in-chief know . 


that when he calls me for our 
next war I will not be home.”’ 


it will certainly be a 
monumental task for 
President Ford to make 
-amends with this large voter 
bloc before the next presiden- 
tial election appears. 


through | 


By Orissa Geodrick 


?...Bitch?...Number Ten?... 
Can I have some ketchup? 
What the hell did you do to this 
coffee? You're a doll! What 
are you doing after work? I 
bought this box of candy for 
you because you make the 
meanest hot fudge sundae in 
town. Mom made this pie and 
she thought you'd enjoy a 
piece, well dearie, what do you 
think? Your check got lost 
somewhere so we have to send 
to the main office for some 
papers for you to fill out and 
then we will have to..'’' It’s all 
a part of the fun filled and hard 
working job which many of us 
are familiar with--waitress 
work 

Serving people, whether it 
is food and drinks or over the 
counter at a department store, 
is a job which involves a {ot of 
patience and a true liking of 
people. Not one type or group 
of people but all people. 

Any woman who has done 
any significant amount of 
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It helps to be a masochist 


waitress work will agree that 
waitresses have been 
stereotyped. I had one man 
tell me that he would lay 
money down that most of the 
prostitutes in Sacramento 
were waitresses...I calmly ex- 
plained to the man that any 
waitress working more than 20 
hours a week was too tired and 
too busy for such a job. 

Why would a girl work at a 
restaurant for anywhere from 
$1.65 to $2.25 an hour if she 
could be out on the streets? 
For contacts? A girl would be 
truly dumb if she’s working at 
a shop, walking her legs off, 
and hooking on her off hours 

Every waitress at one time 
or another gets a proposition 
thrown her way, or a hand 
thrown her way too, but that is 
only part of the picture. 

A waitress’ job is to serve 
her customers, make sure 
they get what they order, how 
they order it, and to try and 
make the people as com- 
fortable as she can. It is not as 
easy as it sounds. 

I enjoy eating and I guess 
that’s why I really don’t have 


Sons, Ancestors present plays 


Con’d from page 9 

Harrison started the group in 
1970 to help fill the cultural 
vacuum that had previously 
existed for Black students in 
theatre arts. He has since 
moved on to the Institute of 
Pan-African Culture at the 
University of Massachusetts. 

The group is now under the 
direction of Michael Gates 
who studied playwriting under 
his predecessor at Howard 
University. Gates also worked 
with Harrison at CSUS, ser- 
ving as stage manager and as- 
sistant director for the troupe 
before receiving his MA. in 
theater arts. 

“The response to our 
work,”’ says Gates, ‘has been 
good, considering that, in the 
past, the Black community-at- 
large has felt that the theater 
did not speak to them. 
Traditionally, Blacks were not 
theater goers and Sons/ Ances- 
tors is trying to change that in 
Sacramento.”’ 

Material selected by the ac- 
ting troupe in the past has 
been rewarding for both ac- 
tors and audiences. Produc- 
tions include the premiere 
performance of Melvin Van 
Peebles piay, Ain’t Supposed 
to Die a Natural Death, and 
Harrison’s The Great Mac- 
Daddy—a play that later won 
an Obie Award for the Negro 
Ensemble Company—and 
Phillip Dean’s, The Sty Of The 
Blind Pig. 


Dean’ fag proves to be’ 
strong for the Sons 
/Ancestors Players. It was 
selected as one of the 10 best 


college and university produc- 
tions entered in the 1973 
College Theatre Festival. The 
troupe was asked to open the 
festival at the Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, 
Wash. D.C. Being the first all- 
Black company to appear at 
the Kennedy Center, says 
Gates, ‘‘was either an honor or 
a statement of racism, I'm not 
sure which.” 

Honor or not, the group's 
appearance at the festival at- 
tracted the attention of 
Eastern theater critics as well 
as the national press. The in- 
dividual performances of 
BeBe Drake Hooks, Nadyne 
Spratt, and Randy Martin 
received particularly  en- 
thusiastic reviews. Newsweek 
called Hooks, ‘‘an electrifying 
30-year-old black actress..."’ 

“I'll be the first,’’ says 
Gates with a smile, ‘‘to admit 
that everybody doesn’t go on 
to stardom."’ However, BeBe 
is currently working in New 
York in Off Broadway produc- 
tions, and says Gates, ‘‘she 
works everyday! "’ 

Randy Martin has done 
some television with an 
appearance on The Streets of 
San Francisco and has filmed 
an unreleased episode for Ko- 
jak. Nadyne Spratt lives in 
Washington D.C. where she 

Black Reper- 


king. 


Nixon initiated mass arrests 


Con’d from from page 
stra had been formulated 
by Police Chief Jerry Wilson, 
the head of the Washington 
Police Department who took 


full responsibility for the 
sweeps. 
However, papers filed 


Tuesday in a Washington 
Federal court show that the 
Mayday arrest policy was 
suggested by former 
President Nixon, and was per- 
sonally overseen by John Mit- 
chell and John Ehriichman. 
Transcripts of White House 


a 


meetings during the protests 
show that Nixon 
that at least 100,000 troops be 
Stationed in Washington to 
deal with the demonstrators. 
Ehrlichman also indicated, 
according to the court brief, 
that Nixon was disturbed by 
the fact that young people 
were smoking pot in West 
Potomac Park, yet were not 
being arrested. 

A civil suit filed by 1200 of 
those arrested was scheduled 
to begin in Washington, D.C. 
yesterday. 


requested: 


too many problems with 
people as far as the food is 
concerned, but occasionally I 
will serve a compiainer, who 
isn't y with anything. 

By time you've taken 
his hamburger back to add 
cheese (a hamburger is a 
hamburger and a hamburger 
with cheese is a 
cheeseburger) and taken it 
back again because it is now 
too tough (that comes from 
over cooking) he’s decided 
that a BLT on whole wheat 
toast would be better any way. 

There are always the ladies 
who have half-hour lunch 
breaks and spend [fifteen 
minutes deciding what they 
want and not only get angry 
because it takes the cook ten 
minutes to fry sausage, but 
complain because they aren't 
cooked enough. 

It sounds like I am com- 
plaining and maybe I am. But 
I've worked in this while even 
I was in high school...and it 
hasn't changed...but it is a 
good way to earn a lot of 
money, at the right shop that 


Is 


/Ancestors,"’ states Gates, 
“the Black kids wouldn't have 
work every semester.’’ To 
that end, the players produce 
one major, faculty-directed 
production and one program 
of original one-act plays on 
alternating semesters. Five 
On The Black Hand Side, a 
comedy written by Charlie 
Russel, will be presented this 
Spring. 

The Sons/Ancestors 
Players have created a solid 
theatrical foundation on which 
to build their future. One can 
certainly look to them for the 


truth in the philosophy, 
“Black  theater...expresses 
what is happemng to you 
now.”’ 


Sweet tooth 


Con’d from page 5 


afloat. Certainly, Sears’ debt 
problems can be ac- 
commodated, and you hear 
more and more talk ahout 
rushing government loans to 
the sort of manufacturers who 
supply Sears, but whether 
money can be gotten to Sears’ 
customers fast enough is more 
probiematic. Unfortunately, 
though, success of this kind 
will bring its own bad news, 
since providing every 
with emergency money wi 
only intensify the forces which 
put Sears in the trick bag in the 
first place. 

Don’t despair, however, 
It’s not all goifig down the 
ee 
it. 
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On campus 


Tuesday, Dec. 3 


Gay Social Gathering: 2-4 
p.m. in the La Vista Room. 


Hornet Editor deadline: 
Resumes of those interested in 
the spring editorship must be 
turned in at Douglass Hall 110 
by 4 p.m. 


Madrigal Singers Concert: 
8:15 p.m. in Music 151. Free. 


Science as Ideology: Philip 
Wander of San Jose State 
University will present a 
spoken version of his soon to 
be published paper, “Science 
as Ideology’. 2:35 p.m. in 
Speech 132. Admission is free. 


3 Black One Act Piays: 8 p.m. 
in the outdoor theatre. 
Presented by CSUS Ancestors 
Players. 


Karate Club meeting: 12: 30 
p.m. in the Men's Gym. 


Wednesday, Dec. 4 


Winnie the Pooh: children's 
hour at 7:30 p.m. on KERS 
FM 


4th Tower Inverness: mystery 
series at 8:30 p.m. ia KERS 
FM 


String Orchestra Concert: 
8:15 p.m. in Music 151. Free. 


Pete Ceccato Presents: ‘‘Tex- 
as Mexican Border Music’’. A 
program produced by Chris 
Strachwitz, at 1 p.m. on KERS 
FM 90.7. 


Symposium: The school of 
Social Work is presenting a 
Symposium on Social Work 
Practice Issues. A represen- 
tative panel of students and 
community practitioners will 
respond to a current video- 
tape interview with Helen 
Harris Periman, professor of 
the school of social service ad- 
ministration, University of 
Chicago. 8 p.m. Ferguson 
Hall, Fremont Presbyterian 
Church, 5770 Carlson Drive, 
Sacramento. 


3 Black One Act Plays: see 
Tuesday, Dec. 2. 


Old Fashioned Christmas 
Bazaar: Homemade candies, 
cookies, knick knacks, 
ceramics, pottery, etc. All 
proceeds will be donated to 
ASCSUS Children’s Center. 
The. Bazaar will take place 
from 10.a.m. - 4 p.m. in the 
Cafeteria. 


Disaster Work: The initial 
meeting of the civil defense 
corps for students interested 
in disaster relief work. 7 p.m. 
in Education 109. 


Transcendental Meditation: 
Antidote to the fatigue and 
anxiety of ‘finals fever’’, all 
slide show sponsored by Sims 


will be offered at noon in 
Education 111 and at 8 p.m. in 
Douglass Hall 209 

Thursday Dec 5 
} Black One Act Plays: see 
Tuesday, Dec. 2 


leccatin pecan 


Thurséay, Dec. 5 


Old Fashioned Christmas 
Bazaar: see Wednesday, Dec. 
4. 


Breast Self-Exam: Clinic for 
women, 10 a.m. - noon and 6-8 
p.m. in the Health Center. 


Survival and Joy: Maya 


Angelou convocation 
cancelled. 

Photography: Richard 
Rudisill, Curator of 


Photography at the Museum 
of New Mexico in Santa Fe, 
will deliver a lecture entitied 
Photography and The 
Westward Movement In The 
Nineteenth Century, at 4 p.m. 
in Psychology 150. Sponsored 
by Cultural Programs and 
funded by AS 


University Commission on the 
Status of Women meeting: 
2:30 p.m. in the La Playa 
Room. Election of chair and 
vice chair, establishment of 


subcommittees and = as- 
signments. 
Friday, Dec. 6 


Darling: free movie in the Lit- 
tle Theater at 7:30 and 9:30 
p.m. Stars Julie Christie, 
Lawrence Harvey and Dirk 
Bogarde. Sponsored by 
Cultural Programs and 
funded by AS 


3 Black One Act Plays: see 
Tuesday, Dec. 2. 


Photography and the 
Westward Movement In the 
Nineteenth Century: lecture, 
12 p.m. in Anthropology 308. 


Skin and Skuba: meeting to 
clarify objectives. 2-3 p.m. in 
PE 127. 


Los Bienvenidos: Flamenco 
dancing troupe will appear in 
the Music Recital Hall, 8 p.m. 
Tickets may be purchased for 
$1 at the door or at the Student 
Activities Office. Sponsored 
by Sigma Deita Pi. 


Saturday, Dec. 7 


High on Life, a Trip into 
Awareness: 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. in 
the Music Recital Hall. Han- 
dicapped Students As- 
sociation symposium inciudes 
a blind cooking 
demonstration, film on daily 
living and an organ concert by 
Hoyt Anderson. 


3 Black One Act Plays: see 
Tuesday, Dec. 2. 


Sunday, Dec. 8 


3 Black One Act Plays: see 
Tuesday, Dec. 2. 


Monday, Dec. 9 


Army, Navy, Air Force 
Representative: on campus to 
address nursing’ students 
Science 334A at 11 a.m 


Music of Charlies Ives: KERS 
(90.7 FM) presents atwo hour 
special on this unique com- 
poser |-3 p.m 


| 


seas acne 


Tuesday, Dec. 10 


KEG station manager 
deadline: applicant's resumes 
must be turned in by 4 p.m. in 
Douglass Hall 110. 


Other 


Farm Workers Food Drive: 
Drop off donations of 
foodstuffs or money at the 
Newman Center, 8:30 a.m. - 
4: 30 p.m. 


Student Art Gallery: pain- 
ungs, prints, batiks and 
watercolors by Loretta Boyd, 
Sylvia Garibay, Karia Hibma 
and Joann Koupal. Thru Dec. 
10. Opening reception Dec. 3 at 
3 p.m. 


Handball courts: open 8 a.m. 


to 10 p.m. weekdays, and 9 | 


a.m. to 1 p.m. weekends. 


Pool: Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays, noon to | p.m. 
Tuesdays and Thursdays open 
at 5 p.m. 25 cents donation re 
quested. 


Main Art Gallery: exhibit of 
faculty art. Thru Dec. 13. 


forms 
in the 


CAR 
2-10 


Registration: 
available Dec. 
Women's Gym. 


LOST & FOUND 





Lost & Found tems may be insted in the Hornet Classified 
section one time tee! 





HELP WANTED 





Career Opportunrty 
Attna seeks hehly motiwated. mature and goal onented in 
Thviduals who are aggressively seeking a chailenging en- 
vironment where one 6 judged recognized and rewarded 
on pertormance Specite openings are in a Management 
Development Program and im the marketing of various 
speca@lged financial products. 
Location Local and Nationwide 
All pesitions salarved and incentive 























TRAVEL 


CHARTERS / GROUPS / INDIVIDUALS 
Save $$$ 
Get accurate information on fares 
For reservations and travel information cali Phi at 442 
5169 Pan Am/PSA Campus Rep 


EUROPE ISRAEL . AFRICA 
Student Flights All Year Round 
Contact SCA 
11687 San Vicente Bivd. #4 
LA Calif 90040 
Tet’ (213) 826-5669, 826-0955 


CHILD CARE 


Tne ASCSUS Chic ev erter has openng the evening 
program 5 10 p.m. Monday through Thursday We accept 

siren *wo years @odet Famed) through twe years |f you 
wed child care at mght, cath Pat a Petey at 6216 a come 


y the Childrens Center 


Don't forget! 





Registration time here 


Students must submit their Spring 1975 registration 
materials at the Women’s Gym on December 6, 9, 10 ac- 
cording to the following schedule. Students may pay their 


‘ registration fees when they submit their materials, but can 


request a fee deferment until January 6. 
Registration materials will be available in the Women’s 
Gym concession stand beginning December 2. 


Date Last Name Time 
Alpha Sequence 
Dec. 6 A $ a.m. - 10 a.m. 
B 10 a.m. - noon 
Cc noon - | p.m. 
D 1 p.m, - 2 p.m. 
E-F 2 p.m. - 3 p.m. 
A-F 3 p.m. - 4 p.m. 
Dec. 9 G 9 a.m. - 10 a.m. 
H 10 a.m. - noon 
I-J noon - 1 p.m. 
K-L 1 p.m. - 2 p.m. 
M 2 p.m. - 3 p.m. 
N 3 p.m. -4p.m. 
A-N 4 p.m. - 7 p.m. 
Dec 10 O 9a.m.- 10 a.m. 
P-Q 10 a.m. - 11 a.m. 
R 1l a.m. - noon 
$ noon - 2 p.m. 
T 2p.m.-3p.m 
U-W 3 p.m. -4p.m. 
X-Z 4 p.m. -5 p.m. 
A-Z 5 p.m. - 7 p.m. 


Evening faculty are requested to inform their classes of 


the registration schedule 


CLASSIFIED SECTION 


SERVICES 








“TING WANTED 
EXPERIENCED 
My hone . (BM Selectric - 38)-476) 
‘yong Tecm& Theses (8M etec 60* bi space pe Sharon 
483.2545 


BROKEN STEREO? 
Specetzed Repaws at little cost Very reasonsbie! 
Call—966- 3040 Audwo Service Center 


"TYPING AND EDITING SPECIALIST 
Electric Typewriter — 455-4769 


Experrenced Typest—Papers & Thess 
Electric Typewriter, $1 per nage 
rane Roberts, 371.5614 


Typing, reasonable rates. Ca'i 489-2827 after 6 p.m 


Term papers. reports, theses typed/edmed Call 428-7030 
after 5 p.m 


Reasonable, experienced, 371-3716 





Want a protess:ona! poking resume to mai! out? We photo 
typeset and prepare resumes with a professwnal dea wm 
mind at student prices. Contact Hornet Office, Dougiess 
Hal! 110 for further information 


TYPING » REASONABLE 
423.9698 - T & C Village 


FOR SALE 








New SR-10 Calculator $55. Phone 487-4954 or 488-2695 


Topcon Auto 100, 35 mm SLR, 55 mm F2 lens shutter 
speeds to 1/500 sec. Fully automatic or manual, through 
the lens metering, hand leather case $75 and/or trade tor 
mandolin, 489-2798 


For Sale—Soy beans—40" Ib; Ham or Beet flavored TVP 
(textured vegetable protgin)-—85' Ib. 967-4654 


Symphonie. 20" sown Casiod conten 
$115. Cait Cathy, 481-1349 


AS AH! Pentax spotmatic | w/55 mm {/1 8 Super-takumar 
tens. | to 1/1000 seconds speed and “6” for stop action 
Self-tumer. ASA range 20 to 1600. W/case, ex conditon 
$195 or best offer 922-6622 


Sel! it with Hornet Classifeds 


hokers—tinest quality evenly matched sneits 
dents, $30-$45 443-1827 


Puka Shell 
Mace by Untversity of Hawan st 
peakers w/horns and Orver 


f ale-—Paw of A seve 


$500 fender Bassman amp/boz $300. Phone 


Trade—My tage deck. reel tu real Teac A 4 


Potter Whee xe new 


2 Ble 


For Sale—Electric 
Robert Brent special Call evening 





PERSONAL 





Young, single MD into ecology and breedme of wolves 
wants to meet robust. earthy, sensuous. intethgent woman 
for Opening awarenesses intimacy and mutual growth Tel 
758-0898 after 5 p.m 





AUTOMOTIVE 


1968 Fiat 124 Sports Coupe. 457-7713 eves and 
weekends Best offer over $650 

1971 Datsun 1200 fastback, 4 spd, R/H. 35 mpg, new tres, 
$1575 Don Hall, 489-2786 o 454-6245 

71 Super Beatie, has aw, new twes, $1,500 or best offer 
332.2103 atter 6 pm 

1967 Merc Cougar PS. P 8. tact. ew. bucket seats, tape 
deck Best offer over $900 Runs & looks great! Call Debtne. 
422.5847 after 230 p.m 


1968 /: Chev. pckup/camper PS, PB. tac aw, heavy duty 
spring or shocks, and 2-saddie tanks Camper sett con 
tamed, dual \ P bottles, gas/elec ref. extra clean Astung 
$27¢5 Phone 967-5568 





ROOMMATES WANTED 








wtilines. 927-8975 or 481-2945. Leave name and phone 


INSTRUCTION 








Blues Harmonica Lessons. Music knowledge not necessary. 
Jon, 961-6216 





HOUSING 





) 206-323-6380 
$75 - Cozy | berm apt. partially furnished. Inciudes bit 
chen. twing room, yard Just 2 miles from campus ae 
perfect tor a metiow person 2526 37th St. (near Sac High 
call 455-7178 





